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Notes of the Month 


The Treaty of Bled and Eastern Mediterranean Developments 


THE last few weeks have seen some remarkable developments in 
what used to be called the Near East. The most spectacular has 
certainly been the initialing by the United Kingdom and Egypt 
of the Heads of Agreement. Hardly less noteworthy has been the 
conclusion of the three-year dispute with Persia over the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. A third event which is potentially as im- 
portant, even if it has received far less attention in the British press, 
is the tripartite alliance signed at Bled on g August between 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 

The purpose of this agreement is to convert into a formal 
alliance the ‘treaty of friendship and collaboration’ concluded 
between the three countries at Ankara on 28 February 1953. The 
main provisions of the alliance follow closely those of the Ankara 
treaty. The three countries have now formally agreed that an act 
of aggression against any one of them shall be considered as an 
aggression against all three, and that in such an event the others 
will immediately go to the assistance of the victim, in accordance 
with Article 51 of the United Nations Charter. With this 
end in view the contracting parties will consult together on the 
measures which should be taken, and in the meantime a permanent 
council of ministers of the three countries has been set up and 
arrangements have been made for the staff conversations provided 
for in the treaty to be continued. It is expressly laid down by the 
alliance that its provisions will not conflict with the rights and 
obligations assumed by all three countries under the Charter of the 
United Nations, and by Greece and Turkey under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The tripartite alliance, concluded for a period of 
twenty years, is open to the adherence of any other country. 

Neither Greece nor ‘Turkey was a founder member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, to which they were not admitted 
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until the autumn of 1951. Yugoslavia is not, and may never be, a 
member of that body. But all three have accepted substantial aid— 
economic and above all military—from the West, particularly from 
the United States; and all three have in common a most important 
attitude of mind—fear of the Soviets. The Turks have a history 
dating back for several centuries of resistance to Russian imperial- 
ism. The Greeks believe that in the last eleven years the Soviets 
have three times attempted to convert their country into a Com- 
munist State. And since Marshal Tito’s expulsion from the Comin- 
form six years ago for the crime of nationalist deviationism, the 
antagonism of the Yugoslav Communist to the Soviets has greatly 
increased and has become flavoured with the bitterness of the 
apostate—a bitterness which is strong enough to hide in oblivion 
both the admiration formerly felt by the South Slavs for the Rus- 
sians and the policy pursued in the Greek guerrilla rebellion, when 
for two years Tito helped the Greek Communists to fight against 
his new allies. Behind the tripartite alliance there is therefore the 
assurance of material support from the West and an overwhelming 
weight of public opinion in each of the three countries concerned. 

To the defence of the West the alliance makes a most important 
contribution by bringing many vital areas such as the East Adriatic 
Coast, the mountains of Serbia, and the valleys of the Vardar and 
the Morava into the zone which Western planners may now regard 
as friendly. It is true that as Yugoslavia is not a member of 
N.A.T.O. it cannot be assumed that their plans will be extended 
to cover Yugoslav territory, and this may well cause some compli- 
cation. But there is force in the Arab proverb that ‘the friend of 
my friend is my friend’, even if the relationship is not defined in a 
formal agreement. The fact is that the dispute between Yugoslavia 
and Italy over Trieste, now it is to be hoped nearing settlement, 
has been a serious obstacle to the admission of Yugoslavia into 
N.A.T.O. Indeed there is evidence that the current phase of the 
negotiations over the dispute was among the factors which delayed 
for some days the signing of the present alliance. On the other 
hand it is perhaps a hopeful sign that the possibility of an argument 
between the Greeks and the Turks over the Turkish minority in 
Cyprus has not been allowed to interfere with these arrangements. 

What is perhaps as important to the defence of the West is 
the precedent this alliance may set for the countries of the Middle 
East. For the formula embodied in the Treaty of Bled has enabled 
a country which has serious differences with a member of N.A.T.O. 
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to enter—even if it is by the back door—the system of Western 
defence for which N.A.T.O. was created. The Anglo-Egyptian 
arrangements and the settlement of the Anglo-Persian dispute have 
removed some of the differences between this country and the 
Middle East, but many of the old antagonisms remain. It may well 
be that these antagonisms will still deter the countries of the Middle 
East from creating a Middle East defence organization linked to 
N.A.T.O. But there might not be the same objections to their 
adherence to a pact such as the Bled Alliance which would give 
them most of the benefits of association with the West without 
necessarily involving them in what they consider to be the dis- 
advantages. The recent agreement between Turkey and Pakistan 
points the way in this direction, and there is little doubt that Iraq 
might have followed the lead of Pakistan but for Egypt’s insistence 
that by so doing Iraq would weaken Arab solidarity on the Anglo- 
Egyptian dispute. Now that this objection is no longer valid, the 
Arab States and perhaps Persia too are surely free to reconsider 
their position. If so they may find the Treaty of Bled a useful study. 


Home Rule for Tunisia 


By applying shock treatment to the feverish condition of 
Tunisia M. Mendés-France, the French Prime Minister, has at 
least obtained a lowering of the political temperature in the Pro- 
tectorate and a state of relative calm in which it has again become 
possible to think and act on rational lines. 

When M. Robert Schuman, in 1950, announced that the aim of 
French policy was internal autonomy for Tunisia a similar détente 
resulted; only it was short-lived. The Resident-General in Tunis 
was instructed to take measures which, by stages, would achieve 
Home Rule, and some months later reforms were enacted by 
decree which extended Tunisian participation in the government 
and the administration of the Regency and prepared the way for 
elected representation in local government, based on a general 
adult franchise, including French residents. Further reforms were 
promised; but the Tunisian nationalists, besides refusing French 
nationals the right to vote, found the pace of the reforms much too 
slow, while the French settlers were able to obstruct the movement 
towards autonomy in the country itself as well as in the French 
Parliament. Passive and later active resistance and terrorism on 
both sides soon made any progress in self-government impossible. 

Nothing short of a dramatic impact upon public opinion could 
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break this deadlock, and M. Mendés-France’s success has been 
due not only to his revival of an old policy, but also to the imme- 
diate steps which he took to implement it. On 30 July the French 
Cabinet approved the programme of reforms for Tunis, and on 
31 July M. Mendés-France himself flew to Tunis to announce 
them. He promised autonomy, not in the future, but now; he 
invited the Bey of Tunis to form a Cabinet—not the Resident- 
General to find Tunisians who would serve as Ministers; he made 
his declaration in Tunis, not in France; and he had at his side 
Marshall Juin, by birth a French North African and noted opponent 
of Arab nationalism, and M. Fouchet, the Gaullist Minister for 
the North African Protectorates, both men whose names were 
calculated to appease the alarm which was bound to spread among 
the French residents in Tunisia and the whole of North Africa 
upon publication of the Prime Minister’s speech. For the most 
significant aspect of the new turn of events in Tunisia is to be 
found in the quiet burial of the ‘co-sovereignty’ idea. 

The French settlers’ vote in local (municipal and caidal) elected 
assemblies and their insistence on seats in any future Tunisian 
Parliament had met all along with violent nationalist opposition 
both in Tunisia and in Morocco, where this policy was officially 
adopted last year. M. Mendés-France now made it clear that by 
inviting the new Tunisian Government to work out a democratic 
Constitution—the Bey is still an autocratic ruler—he was waiving 
the settlers’ claim to share political responsibility and to be repre- 
sented in proportion to their undoubtedly preponderant contribu- 
tion towards Tunisian economic and social well-being. 

On the other harid, far from abandoning the French and other 
European inhabitants of Tunisia, M. Mendés-France reinforced 
the garrison, made the military commander, General Boyer de la 
Tour, Resident-General, and announced that France stood on her 
rights under the Protectorate treaties of the Bardo (1881) and La 
Marsa (1883), which reserve control over foreign relations and 
defence to the Resident-General. He made it clear that no mea- 
sures leading to self-government could be taken until binding 
conventions had been concluded which would protect the rights 
and property of French settlers, guarantee the status of French 
civil servants, safeguard French schools and institutes, regulate 
questions of currency and finance, and establish French, ‘Tunisian, 
and Mixed Arbitration courts to deal with disputes arising between 
any possible combination of parties seeking redress. Even if these 
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conventions are signed in good faith the settlers will feel keenly 
the loss of their prospect of exercising political rights in a country 
which, with much justification, most of them regard as their own. 
No wonder they speak of ‘le protectorat a l’envers’, the protectorate 
turned inside out, since they will be expected to live as a protected 
minority where once they were in the ascendant. 

It is a sign of its political maturity that the Neo-Destour, by far 
the strongest party, is acting with caution. M. Habib Bourguiba, 
the party leader who is still exiled and lives in France, was at once 
consulted by his principal followers and as a result the new 
Ministry—which, until the conventions are signed, contains, in 
addition to the Secretary-General of the Protectorate, the three 
French Directors of Finance, Public Works, and Education— 
includes only four Neo-Destourians, while one place has gone to a 
Socialist, and five Independents occupy the rest. M. Tahar ben 
Ammar, the Prime Minister, who is responsible to the Bey alone, 
is an Independent himself and has the reputation of being a 
sincere promoter of Franco-Tunisian understanding. So, in vary- 
ing degrees, have most of his colleagues. The Neo-Destour, how- 
ever, appears to prefer an attitude of wait-and-see. In the first 
flush of pleasure over M. Mendés-France’s action M. Bourguiba 
announced that he welcomed the French proposals as a stage on 
the road to independence. Challenged at once to say whether 
nothing short of full sovereignty and independence from France 
were his and his party’s ultimate aims, he replied that in his view 
there was little difference between independence and internal 
autonomy; that geographical facts were inescapable; that few 
States could nowadays maintain complete independence; and that 
France and Tunisia should together strive to build up a ‘régime de 
limitation réciproque et equilibré’, for the sake of international 
co-operation and in the interests of both peoples. 

Will a freely elected Tunisian Assembly accept conventions and 
a Constitution drafted by the Bey’s Cabinet in collaboration with 
the Resident-General? Will it not want to turn itself into a Con- 
stituent Assembly and sweep away treaties and agreements? Will 
it not demand control over foreign relations and defence and ask 
for a seat in the United Nations? These questions are being 
anxiously debated among the French settlers all over North Africa 
and their friends in France. 








Cyprus: The Closed Issue? 


THE Greek work ‘enosis’ means ‘union’ but, although plumbers 
do use it a propos of joining pipes, its most common use in this 
British Colony in newspapers, municipal election speeches, ser- 
mons, and on walls is to mean ‘Union with Greece’, and it usually 
appears in capitals. Not a day passes, not a day has passed for 
years, without Enosis being demanded in newspaper leader or 
speech or both. The constant cry is for Liberty, for an End to 
Tyranny, for Unflagging Effort in the National Struggle. Reading 
these—and excerpts are daily published in the only English 
language newspaper—a visitor might think that the island was 
on the point of a political explosion. Yet the atmosphere is calm, 
the people are friendly, there are no anti-British demonstrations. 
Political meetings or processions are conducted quietly in accord- 
ance with British rules, with prior leave of Government and with 
police supervision. The Greek flag is freely flown, is indeed far 
more in evidence than the Union Jack. It is a curious situation: on 
the one hand Enosis, “The National Aspiration’, is a part of the life 
of all Greek Cypriots, at once untiringly demanded and taken for 
granted; on the other hand there is no Enosis question, for the 
attitude of the British and the Cyprus Governments has for long 
been clear: ‘no change in the sovereignty of the island is con- 
templated’, ‘the matter is closed.’ It is a curious situation, and a 
dangerous one. 

The case for Enosis which is put to the world by the Cypriot 
Enosist leaders, and latterly by Greece, is that Cyprus is a Greek 
island of which four-fifths of the population are Greeks who 
yearn for Enosis. Greece acknowledges the strategic importance of 
the island and offers to guarantee the use of bases for the Atlantic 
Alliance. (The Cypriot leaders prefer not to commit themselves 
about bases, indeed they now complain of the island being turned 
into an armed camp by the British.) Greece further offers to respect, 
if necessary by international agreement, the Turkish minority. 
This over-simplified argument is the only one which is heard, for 
Great Britain refuses to discuss the question. 

The island today has a population estimated at 511,000 (the last 
census in 1946 gave a total of 450,000). Of this number 80-7 per 
cent are Greek, 17°6 per cent Turkish, and 1-7 per cent are 
officially described as ‘Others’, that is, Armenians, Jews, Maronites, 
and English. The main religion is therefore Greek Orthodox, the 
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Cyprus Church being autocephalous and headed by an Arch- 
bishop. The Turkish Cypriot community is Moslem. 

‘The Government since 1931 has been carried on by a Governor, 
advised by an Executive Council, part Cypriot, part English, 
composed of ex-officio and appointed members, and legislation is 
implemented by the Secretariat and by six District Commission- 
ers. ‘The Heads of Department and Commissioners are usually 
English, most of the other Government posts being held by 
Cypriots, Greek or Turk roughly in proportion to their numbers 
in the island. Salaries of all officials are paid out of the Cyprus 
Budget, which normally has a surplus. Local town government is 
conducted by elected Mayors and Municipal Councillors, some of 
their decisions being subject to approval by the District Com- 
missioners. There is no military service. In the last war a Cyprus 
Regiment was formed and achieved an excellent record. It was 
disbanded in 1948. The island is not self-supporting, its main 
imports being barley and wheat. It exports carob, buttons, fruit, 
wine and spirits, potatoes, wheat, tobacco, copper, silk, asbestos, 
and chrome. About three-quarters of the population are engaged in 
agriculture and live in villages. 

The Cypriot has never been his own master. The colonists from 
Crete and Mycenae in the second millenium B.c. were followed by 
Pharaohs, Persians, Macedonians, Ptolemies, Romans, the Byzan- 
tine Empire, Crusaders, Venetians, Turks, and British. In 1878, 
after having been a Turkish province for three hundred years, the 
island was occupied by Great Britain under the terms of a Con- 
vention with Turkey, the object of the occupation being to protect 
the Suez Canal and help Turkey keep Russia out of the Mediter- 
ranean. In 1914 Cyprus was annexed by Great Britain and British 
nationality was conferred on all Ottoman subjects resident in the 
island. In 1915 Britain offered Cyprus to Greece as an induce- 
ment for her to enter the war. The offer was refused. In 1925 
Cyprus became a Crown Colony. Throughout all these foreign 
dominations the Cypriot has retained a remarkable degree of 
individuality, and it has been argued that his claims to ‘Greekness’ 
are unfounded and that he has no particular reason to join with 
Greece. But in considering the Enosis question such an argument 
is pointless, for the fact is that whatever his origin the Greek 
Cypriot speaks Greek, worships in the Greek Orthodox faith, and, 
whether passionately or indifferently, thinks of himself as Greek. 

The Enosis movement began in the middle of the nineteenth 
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century when, following reforms in the Ottoman Empire, the 
bishops of Cyprus grew powerful. It was the bishops who in 1878 
greeted the occupying British with a demand for Union with 
Greece. Under the Ottoman Empire the leaders of the Orthodox 
Church were the natural representatives of their Christian flock, 
indeed the only possible ones, and the Archbishop of Cyprus had 
a firman from the Sultan appointing him as spokesman for the 
Christians in the island. The Church has continued to preach and 
lead the Enosis movement ever since, and to be utterly uncom- 
promising on the subject, their slogan being ‘Enosis, Enosis, and 
only Enosis’. The Church claim is very simple: Enosis is Right, 
the present regime is Wrong; the Cypriot is Greek in language, 
religion, and feeling and his natural country is Greece. The lay 
leaders of the movement refer to the ideals of the United Nations, 
to the principle of the self-determination of peoples. And there is 
much talk of the enslavement of the island, the foreign tyrant, the 
fight for freedom, the glories of Mother Greece. Nearly every 
administrative action of the Government, from a rise in telephone 
charges to the provision of a unified electrical grid system, is 
twisted to their political advantage. It is understandable that a 
people which has undergone so much rule by outsiders in its 
history, which has always felt itself to be orphaned, should yearn to 
belong to somebody. The waving of the Greek flag, the gazing 
toward the ancient violet-crowned city of Athens as to their 
spiritual home, has, apart from the deep historical appeal, the 
common attraction of waving the wrong flag, of being ‘agin the 
Government’. And these emotional appeals are much stronger be- 
cause emotionally the alternative is a vacuum. 

The British Administration has been just and reasonably 
efficient, painstaking but hardly inspiring. As a result of British 
rule the island has enormously benefited. The policy is eventual 
self-government, and the administrators have a genuine regard for 
the welfare of the people. The Cypriot may respect the British, he 
may like him, but he does not love him. A report of the Forestry 
Department showing the excellent work achieved in the conserva- 
tion and development of the forests, the control of erosion, and 
the training of foresters cannot compete emotionally with the 
thrill of inscribing your name on the Scroll of Freedom; the 
story of the elimination of the malarial mosquito or of the modern 
vans which bring free dentistry to the villages has no chance 
against the impassioned call to shed your blood (which you know 
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to be an unlikely necessity) in the Eternal Struggle against Enslave- 
ment. All that the British will say on the subject which the Cypriot 
so enjoys discussing is that it is not for discussion; and they some- 
times add that the island is of strategic importance. The former 
observation must be exasperating, the latter at best unnerving. 

It is, indeed, most regrettable that in their seventy-six years in 
the island the British have made so slight an attempt to appeal to 
the inhabitants or to capture their thoughts. In 1881 the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies disagreed with a proposal of the High 
Commissioner that English should be the language used in the 
schools in substitution for Greek and Turkish. So the schools 
were left in the hands of local committees, and today the Greek 
Gymnasia are run as Greek schools with text-books sent from 
Athens, the students working to pass examinations approved by 
the Greek Ministry of Education. It is true that the elementary 
schools are controlled directly by Government, and the extreme 
Enosist will say that less Greek and more English is being taught 
and an attempt being made to capture the minds of the very young. 
Yet it is a not uncommon sight to see those very young starting 
their school day by standing round a flag-staff from which flutters 
the Greek flag and singing a patriotic Greek song. In 1950 a minor 
uproar was caused and cries of “Tyranny’ were heard because the 
Government, before issue to schools, tore a page from every copy 
of a new consignment of history books which had just arrived from 
Athens. The page had on one side a map showing Cyprus as part 
of Greece and on the other an inflammatory poem called ‘Cyprus 
Irredenta’. Several teachers wrote to protest, with copies to the 
press, to their ‘Chief’, the Greek Minister of Education. Had 
Britain originally taken over the schools and established a Uni- 
versity it may well be that by now Cypriots would be growing up 
speaking English and feeling—together with perhaps a sentimental 
pride in their Greek connection—that they were a part of the 
sritish Commonwealth. 

Little has been done in other fields to win the Cypriot: the 
word ‘propaganda’, it would seem, has a vulgar ring to most British 
officials everywhere. Hardly any effort has been made to sell the 
idea of membership of the Commonwealth, and even the reporting 
of material achievement in the island usually takes the form of 
annual Government reports, with the result that the Cypriot tends 
to ignore or take for granted the positive achievements and only 
remember the failures or omissions. His own propagandists are 
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ever on the alert to emphasize these latter and to offer Enosis as a 
panacea for every grievance. In the past, too, the attitude of many 
British officials must have done positive harm on the emotional 
side: such trivial matters as the non-election of Cypriots to English 
clubs, infrequent invitations to English homes, arrogant behaviour 
of an official or of his wife could set up a spreading resentment. 
Social or personal slights, real or fancied, can be long cherished 
and can influence political action. 

The Enosis question is often divided into emotional and material 
by those individuals who unofficially seek to combat the demand. 
“We understand that you want Union with Greece with your heart, 
but surely your head tells you otherwise.’ The advantages of being 
in the Commonwealth are then enumerated: the high standard of 
living compared with that in a Greek island, membership of the 
sterling area, the honest and sound administration of the island, 
its protection in time of war (in two world wars Cyprus was an 
unreally peaceful haven), the large numbers of Cypriots (18,000 
in Britain) who have prospered in Commonwealth countries. 
These advantages seem overwhelming, particularly to anybody who 
knows something of the terrible difficulties, financial and political, 
with which the Government of Greece has had to contend through- 
out recent years. 

The materialist comes up against two kinds of answer, the ir- 
realistic and the fanatical. Two instances will illustrate the former. 
A Cypriot official in a good pensionable Government post ad- 
mitted privately to an English friend that he was in favour of 
Enosis. When the Englishman pointed out, amongst other things, 
that if he retained his job under Greece his salary in drachmas 
would certainly buy him less, his reply was, ‘Oh, but after Enosis 
the British Government would make up our salaries.’ Again, two 
business men encountered on a business trip, when asked if they 
did not find sterling and a British passport advantageous, replied, 
‘Oh, but after Enosis we should have a British passport as well as a 
Greek one and use when we wished the sterling area.’ 

The fanatical Enosist answers the material argument by stating 
flatly that Cyprus in every way has everything to gain by joining 
Greece. He cites a long list of things which the present Govern- 
ment has not done for the island and believes that a Greek Govern- 
ment in Athens would accomplish these things and more; he 
instances bureaucratic delays and believes that they do not exist 
in Greece; he maintains that being tied to sterling is a hindrance 
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to trade and believes that the businessman, freed from incompre- 
hensible Government restrictions, would prosper more; he denies 
any advantage to the Cypriot in having the Commonwealth open 
to him because he says his mentality is too different from that of 
its peoples to let him feel at home in it; and on the offered Consti- 
tution he says, ‘If an autocratic Governor cannot get things done, 
how should a collection of Greeks, Turks, and Armenians succeed, 
who would have eternally to discuss everything before acting?’ 

Cyprus has in the past had a Constitution with a Legislative 
Assembly composed of Members who were partly elected, partly 
appointed. In theory it was to enable Cypriots to progress toward 
complete self-government, but in practice the Greek Members 
tended always to be outvoted by a combination of the appointed 
Members and the non-Greek Members. In 1931 Enosis agitations 
led to rioting which got out of control and culminated in the burn- 
ing of Government House. The Constitution was suspended. Con- 
stitutions have since been offered to the island and have hitherto 
always been rejected: the Enosist argues that acceptance of the 
Constitution is acceptance of the regime and that it would lead not 
to a greater degree of self-government but to a postponement of 
the National Aspiration. The latest offer of a Constitution was 
made on 28 July last, when Mr Hopkinson, Minister of State for 
Colonial Affairs, announced in the House of Commons the 
Government’s decision to introduce in the near future a modified 
Constitution for Cyprus providing for a legislature containing both 
official and nominated and elected Members. He then recalled that 
the previous offer of a Constitution, made in 1948, had remained 
open for six years without being taken up by Cypriot political 
leaders, and he reaffirmed that no change in the sovereignty of 
Cyprus could be contemplated. It is still too early to predict the 
outcome of this latest move, which in the first instance aroused a 
spate of protests among Nationalists and Communists, leading to 
the enforcement of the existing Anti-Sedition Law. 

The view of the Turkish minority is easily stated. They are 
strongly against the union of the island with Greece and believe 
that were the British to go Cyprus should revert to Turkey. It 
would, they feel, be a breach of trust on the part of Great Britain 
towards the Cypriot Turks to allow union with Greece, and they 
criticize the Government for not suppressing or at least controlling 
the Enosis movement and its constant propaganda. Although they 
favour the continuance of the present regime they have complaints 
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of it, notably as to Government interference in the administration 
of their religious properties and funds and as to the distribution of 
key posts in the Government service as between Greeks and Turks. 
They even maintain that so many posts are held by Greeks that 
these officials ‘can lead the British by the nose’. As for the Constitu- 
tion, the Turkish leaders are against it unless it contains strong 
safeguards to prevent their minority being swamped by the Greeks. 
They believe that the Greeks are not in favour of a Constitution 
not only because acceptance of one would be a compromise with 
the demand for Enosis but also because they do not really need it, 
having through their Government officials enough influence as it 
is. This fear about the key posts in the Government is much 
exaggerated, but the fact that the Turks express it gives an idea of 
the underlying distrust of the Greeks which they feel. The Turkish 
Cypriot feels strongly that both historically and geographically the 
island is linked to Turkey. Delegations have been to Turkey to 
inform the Turkish Government of their fears, and they promise 
that if the British accede to the demand for Enosis they will formal- 
ly ask the Turkish Government to intervene. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has so far not officially committed itself save to say that 
because of the large Turkish minority in the island it has an 
interest in any change in the island’s sovereignty. The voice of the 
Cypriot Turk, however, is seldom heard except in Turkish in the 
island and in Turkey. 

The Communists add a further complication. They claim a huge 
following, but a reasonable estimate of their number is around 
20 per cent of the total population. Of these about 200 are Party 
members. The Communists, with a few individual exceptions, are 
all Greeks, and include the Mayors of three large towns and several 
small ones. The Communists cry for Enosis. This demand at first 
would seem absurd since they obviously have everything to lose by 
Enosis, the tyrannical and imperialist British being far more 
lenient with Communists than the Greeks. The obvious, however, 
is often not evident to Communist followers. Presumably taking 
their line from Moscow, they see in the agitation for Enosis an 
opportunity to cause strife between three N.A.T.O. countries, 
Great Britain, Greece, and Turkey. If the agitation passed from 
speeches and newspaper articles to active disturbances the Com- 
munists could be counted upon to inflame them. 

To find out what is said in Cyprus about Enosis is easy enough: 
to find out what individual Cypriots think about it is not so easy. 
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They often say one thing in public and another in private, and 
they consider that good manners oblige them to tell you what they 
think you want or expect to hear. In January 1950 the Church and 
the Communists combined to organize a plebiscite; the result, 
which was much publicized, showed a large majority for Enosis. 
The fact was not, however, publicized that the voting was not 
secret and that therefore by normal Western standards the plebi- 
scite was not valid. A common English view is that the people cry 
Enosis because they always have, because everybody else does, 
because it’s fun to have something to shout about; but that they 
do not really want it and would be shocked if it were suddenly 
offered. This view is probably a little too comfortable. The Church 
and the political leaders are fully committed. Guesses could be 
made about the real feelings of other groups: the rich business men 
are probably against it; Greeks in Government service may well 
be content enough as they are; it may be that the coming genera- 
tion, although they march in processions on occasion, are not 
deeply interested in Enosis and that it is kept going by the middle- 
aged who continue their demand from habit, owing to unexamined 
prejudices and because politically they cannot afford to stop. Yet 
the danger is that all Greek Cypriots have grown up with the 
heady and unanswered claims of their Enosist leaders constantly 
in their ears; it is difficult for anybody to appreciate the good solid 
bread which he is eating when meat of impossible juiciness is for 
ever being dangled just out of reach. 

Such speculations might have been a harmless exercise while 
the island continued on its placid way toward self-government and 
perhaps toward the gradual burning out of the Enosis demand in 
the face of increasing prosperity and British official ignorance of 
the issue. But in the last year, in the last few months, the pace has 
quickened. Greece, who hitherto had kept discreet silence on the 
matter, has come into the dispute. There have been enough 
demonstrations in Greece in favour of Enosis for the Greek Prime 
Minister to say that his people demand that he take action. Great 
Britain refuses to discuss the matter with Greece, and on 20 August 
the latter formally submitted an appeal on the issue of Cyprus to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

The British answer to Greek claims could be a strong one. 
Cyprus is a British Colony and no other nation has a right to 
intrude into its affairs; neither historically nor legally has Greece 
any valid claim to Cyprus; with Suez going and the Sudan gone 
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Great Britain would weaken her whole Middle East position if she 
left Cyprus, and both for her own sake and for the sake of the 
Atlantic Alliance she should stay; Turkey is strongly against 
Enosis, and a change in the sovereignty of the island would almost 
certainly jeopardize the Balkan Pact. Self-government has been 
offered and the offer has just been renewed. And it might be added 
that if there is any meaning in Britain’s trusteeship of her colonies 
and if she believes that all Cypriots, let alone the large non-Greek 
minority, would not be better off with Greece, she should at least 
make every effort to ensure that they really understand the true 
situation. 

In this placid, prosperous, and protected island it is easy to 
ignore the pressures of world events, and yet there is sometimes 
an uneasy sense of impending tragedy. The Enosist leaders, and 
now perhaps the Greek Government, have gone too far to draw 
back. Great Britain’s policy of silence has been damaging and puts 
her ever more on the defensive; and her traditional friendship 
with Greece is in jeopardy. The danger is that if Enosis should be 
forced upon her, friends of Britain will say once more that she has 
let them down, and many others, after the flush of flag-waving has 
passed and disillusionment has come, will turn in reproach on their 
self-appointed mentors and blame them for not having been better 
ones. As paternal Government goes quietly about its business, 
officially ignoring that there is any political question and unofficially 
admitting that it is a bit of a nuisance, the Enosis Movement, which 
one sometimes feels now rumbles on by its own inertia, approaches 
a wider stage, and one is tempted uneasily to wonder if those 
words which have so often appeared in Great Britain’s history, ‘too 


late’, may not again have already been written into the script. 
G. C. W. 





President Eisenhower’s Programme and 
the Congressional Campaign 


DuRING the final weeks of its second session the Eighty-third 
Congress, taking the President’s advice that ‘the best way to win an 
election is by performance not by promises’, at last got down to 
work on his legislative programme. After wasting months mainly 
in frustrating the President, both Senate and House of Representa- 
tives suddenly became unusually responsive to his recommenda- 
tions, and the final result is, on the whole, a record as constructive 
as that of any recent Congress, if not more so. 

The credit for this goes largely to the increasing skill of the 
President and his advisers in applying political pressure. They have 
found it particularly profitable to remind members of Congress 
that they could not expect the President’s help in their constituencies 
in November if they did not help him in Washington in July. For 
Republican Senators and Representatives are remembering with 
apprehension that when they were elected two years ago their 
names appeared on ballot papers headed by another name— 
Eisenhower—which drew support from far beyond their party. 
Even so, the Republicans only won control of Congress by the 
narrowest margin. A turnover of three seats in the House of 
Representatives and of one in the Senate on 2 November next would 
give the Democrats a majority. All of the 435 seats in the House are 
at stake, and 37 of the 96 Senate seats; there are two Senators from 
each state, elected for six-year terms by all the voters in the state. 
Seven of the Senate seats are considered safe for the Republicans 
and twelve for the Democrats, leaving eighteen more or less close 
contests on which the final outcome depends. 

It is doubtful whether, once the campaign has actually opened, 
President Eisenhower will in fact refuse his support to Republican 
candidates who are not in sympathy with his views, and thus risk 
being blamed for the loss of the election by his party. But the 
threat that he may do so has helped him to win several congression- 
al victories, notably on the controversial farm Bill, where he was 
opposed by many members of his own party. In fact the narrow- 
ness and lack of solidarity of the Republican majority in Congress 
has meant that the President has regularly had to rely on Demo- 
cratic votes for the passage of most of his legislative requests— 
a fact of which the Democrats will undoubtedly be reminding the 
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electorate. For not only may such a reminder enable them to cash 
in on some of the President’s popularity, but it will also reinforce 
their argument that the Republican party is so divided within 
itself, between its conservative and liberal wings, that it is unable 
to govern effectively. Adversity has papered over the similar 
cracks in Democratic unity, probably only temporarily, but suf- 
ficiently thoroughly to enable the Democrats to hope that the 
electorate may have forgotten that when in power they were quite 
as much divided as are the Republicans. 

Electoral considerations have much to do with Congress’s 
failure to act on two of the President’s most important proposals. 
First, reform of the Taft-Hartley Labour Relations Act was 
dropped when it was found impossible even to discuss it without 
alienating labour votes. Secondly, legislation on tariffs and other 
trade matters, designed to implement the broad foreign economic 
policy outlined by the Randall Commission, was postponed until 
next year in the face of the sustained opposition of the protection- 
ist elements in the Republican party. This opposition is headed 
by the representatives of districts dependent on depressed indus- 
tries, such as lead mining and textile manufacturing, where com- 
petition from abroad is being felt particularly severely. 

If the approaching election made it advisable to forget these 
Bills for the time being, it made it quite certain that another group 
of Bills would be passed, dealing with the social legislation that has 
now become bipartisan in principle, if not in detail. Although even 
here Congress was not prepared to go as far in the direction of the 
Welfare State as the President wanted, it was very ready to extend 
and improve the pensions system that helps elderly and widowed 
voters, the insurance scheme that assists the unemployed, and the 
Government guarantees for mortgages that enable more people to 
buy and improve their homes. This housing Bill is an example of 
the Eisenhower Administration’s basic philosophy of encouraging 
private enterprise to fill the economic gaps and thus making it un- 
necessary, it is hoped, for the Government to do so. Another ex- 
ample was the proposal for Government reinsurance of private 
health insurance schemes, in order to make it easier for them to 
offer adequate coverage. This proposal Congress unexpectedly 
refused to accept, although it approved other parts of the Presi- 
dent’s health programme, for increased aid to hospitals and to the 
disabled. 

The political arguments over this policy of partnership with 
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private enterprise, as a remedy for what the President calls 
‘creeping socialism’, came into the open in an extreme form in the 
prolonged and bitter debate over the amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. One of the purposes of these amendments 
was to make it possible for private firms to apply atomic energy to 
peaceful industrial uses. The debate coincided with the discovery 
of an alleged attempt by the President, through the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to curtail the activities of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the public hydro-electric undertaking which is 
the model of the Democratic achievements in that field. This dis- 
covery reinforced the genuine concern felt among liberal Demo- 
crats that the new atomic legislation would enable private firms to 
profit from patents that had been developed by the expenditure of 
public money and to restrict the benefits of nuclear research. As a 
result, the debate on this Bill became the occasion of a full-scale 
attack on the so-called Republican ‘give-aways’. ‘The Democrats 
accuse the Republicans of handing over such assets as undersea oil 
reserves, potential sources of hydro-electricity, and national forests, 
which belong to the American people, to private and local interests 
to be exploited for the gain of individuals or of states instead of for 
that of the country as a whole. It is an attack which, in various 
forms, will play an important part in the election campaign in the 
Rocky Mountain and western states and in the states which border 
the Tennessee Valley. Particularly in the Pacific North-west, where 
the coming shortage of hydro-electricity is a vital issue, the Demo- 
crats are hoping to win important victories, such as a Senate seat in 
Oregon, as a result of the Republican power policy. 

There is little if any domestic political relevance, although a 
great deal of international significance, in the other amendments 
to the Atomic Energy Act. They enable the Administration to 
exchange information with allied countries on the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy and on the use, although not the 
manufacture, of nuclear weapons. ‘The advances made in these 
weapons were, however, one of the main factors behind this year’s 
‘New Look’ in American defence policy. Increased reliance on 
atomic armaments was to have permitted a reduction in the 
number of men in the Army and a concentration of forces on the 
\merican continent, moves popular in themselves and even more 
popular because they facilitated a substantial cut in defence 
spending. ‘The Democrats argued that this attempt to get more 
strength for less money was bound to fail and would endanger the 
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safety of the country and of the free world. In fact, since the recent 
deterioration of the situation in the Far East, the Administration 
has had second thoughts about the policy. 

These second thoughts have not yet been translated into a 
request to Congress for supplementary funds, and meanwhile the 
decline in Government spending (of which by far the largest part 
is for defence purposes), as a result partly of the New Look, 
partly of strict and continuing economy, has brought the Budget, 
in the first full fiscal year for which the Republicans have been 
entirely responsible, more nearly into balance than even President 
Eisenhower himself forecast earlier. It is noticeable that the 
President’s requests for funds were so closely calculated that Con- 
gress found little that it could cut, even in foreign aid, the favourite 
candidate for reduction since it does not affect American voters. 
Furthermore the deficit came within sight of vanishing point in 
spite of a drop of some $7 billion in revenues in consequence of 
tax reductions. 

The Opposition will try to counteract the appeal that this satis- 
factory position will undoubtedly have for the voters by reminding 
them that, in spite of its parsimony, the Administration had to get 
permission, given very grudgingly by Congress, to sink the country 
even deeper into debt than the Democrats had done. And as re- 
gards the new Tax Bill, a complete overhaul of the revenue laws, 
of which the President and the Republican party are justifiably 
proud, the Democrats have already argued in Congress that it 
benefits only the rich business man and not the poor wage-earner. 
This is not entirely true since the Bill carries many concessions for 
the lower income groups, but its biggest change in connection with 
income tax, much modified by Congress once the Democrats 
had drawn attention to its political vulnerability, was in taxes 
on dividend, not earned, income. The Democratic alternative, 
strongly supported by trade unionists, was to raise the level of 
income exempt from income tax. This suggestion is likely to 
attract many voters, especially since they will not begin to appreci- 
ate such advantages as the new Act may have for them until long 
after the election; they have, however, already received substantial 
tax concessions under the Republican regime. 

The change in taxation on dividend income was only one of a 
number of measures in the Tax Bill designed to encourage that 
expansion of business, particularly increased spending on capital 
equipment, which is the way in which the Republicans hope to 
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take up the slack left in the economy by any decline in Govern- 
ment spending on defence. The alternative view, strongly held 
on the left, is that only by stimulating personal consumption in 
the short run, and in the long run by a sustained rise in Govern- 
ment expenditure, on public works if necessary, is it possible to 
prevent a stagnation of the economy. This would in fact, it is said, 
mean 2 depression, since a steady growth in the national output is 
necessary to keep pace with the steady growth in the population. 

So far the Administration has had no need to declare much of its 
hand in this connection, for last spring’s recession, admittedly 
mainly the result of the decline in Government outlays, has now 
levelled off and the economy is running at a rate which compares 
favourably with prosperous 1952, although it is not so high as in the 
record year of 1953. Moreover, the Administration has recently 
speeded up its spending, on highways, airports, shipbuilding, and 
certain military supplies, at a moment well chosen to ensure that 
the economy does not fail to show its usual seasonal upturn in 
convenient time for the autumn election. While this is only a 
temporary measure, it is another sign of that flexibility which the 
Republicans had already shown in their monetary policy. Whether 
or not last year’s severe tightening of credit was responsible for the 
recent recession, it will no longer be possible to lay the blame for 
any failure to recover from it on the central banking system for, in 
the opinion of many bankers, the Federal Reserve Board has now 
gone almost too far in the direction of easy money. 

As a result of all this, the Democrats have lost what they had 
hoped might be their most telling election point. Unless the situa- 
tion changes surprisingly before November, it will hardly be 
possible to accuse the Republicans of having once again driven 
the country into an economic slump, as they are supposed to have 
done in 1930. There are, however, and are likely still to be in the 
autumn, a few severe pockets of unemployment, in the automobile 
industry in Michigan, for example, which could prove very helpful 
to the Democrats in close contests. 

At the moment the Democrats are attaching far more import- 
ance to the Administration’s farm policy than to any other part of 
the President’s programme; and it is on this score, too, that the 
Republicans feel most apprehensive. For the key states that gave 
the Democrats their unexpected victory in 1948, and the Republi- 
cans their small majority in 1952, are in the farm belt. It is on the 
contests in Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, and Ohio that the Senate 
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majority will probably turn. It was their unexpected success last 
year in a Republican congressional district in the Wisconsin dairy 
farming area that gave the Democrats their first confidence in a 
possible victory this November. Since then dairy farmers have 
suffered further falls in the levels at which the Government sup- 
ports the prices of their output; this was possible under the existing 
agricultural legislation which has now, as the direct result of press- 
ure from the President, been extended to the basic wheat, maize, 
and cotton crops against the advice of the agricultural committees 
of Congress. 

There is no doubt that the President is right in insisting that the 
old inflexible price support policy would before long have been 
drowned under the farm surpluses that it accumulated. There is no 
doubt that the President achieved a great triumph in forcing Con- 
gress to accept his less rigid policy. But there is equally no doubt 
that he has weakened the Republican chances of a majority in 
November, especially when farm incomes have been falling ever 
since the Republicans came to power and when prolonged drought 
is having disastrous repercussions over a large part of the farm 
area. On the other hand, lower supports for farm prices may win 
the Republicans some votes among housewives and other con- 
sumers of agricultural products in the usually Democratic urban 
areas. 

The great public demonstration of the disunity within the 
Republican Party has been in the arguments over Senator Mc- 
Carthy, particularly in the televised hearings on his dispute with 
the Army. But, while these certainly awoke many voters to the 
dangers of McCarthyism, there are still only a few brave politicians 
in either party who have the courage to condemn him openly. 
McCarthyism is appearing as a major issue in certain areas, in 
New Jersey and Massachusetts among others, but the direct part it 
will play in the election campaign as a whole is still uncertain and is 
unlikely to be decisive. The Senate has at last brought itself to a 
spring-cleaning, but it is being done with kid gloves. It looks as if 
the election may be over before Senator McCarthy is either cen- 
sured or cleared (if any definite decision at all is ever reached), and 
before committee procedures are reorganized to prevent the 
discreditable McCarthy methods being used. 

Indirectly, of course, Senator McCarthy has had enormous 
influence on the record of the Administration and of Congress, 
never more noticeable than in the closing days of the session. For 
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one of the major sections of the President’s programme was a long 
series of Bills, permitting the tapping of telephone wires, the sup- 
pression of Communist influences in industry, and so on, designed 
to strengthen the Administration’s power to deal with Communism 
and thus to prove that it was not ‘soft on Communists’, however 
much Senator McCarthy might suggest otherwise. But Congress, 
with a very real concern for civil liberties and constitutional rights, 
had serious doubts about these Bills, and it looked as if few of them 
would pass. At the last moment, however, Congress apparently 
got cold feet about facing the voters without a concrete anti- 
Communist record and a number of these Bills were rushed 
through. The measures passed included one, outlawing the Com- 
munist Party, which the Administration had not asked for; it is 
not sure, at the time of writing, whether the President will agree to 
accept this ill-conceived legislation, or exactly what form the final 
version will take. 

The McCarthy influence has been felt in other fields, not only in 
the continuing congressional investigations of alleged Communist 
infiltration into Government and other organizations—the big 
charitable trust funds among others—but more seriously in the 
Administration’s efforts to purge the Government service of 
‘security risks’, whether Communist sympathizers or merely em- 
ployees thought to be undesirable for other reasons. While there is 
no doubt that there was inefficiency, corruption, and even per- 
haps treason to be found among civil servants during the Demo- 
cratic regime, there is even less doubt that the Republicans have 
gone too far in their attempt to secure credit by putting the civil 
service above suspicion. 

The resultant atmosphere of uncertainty, unwillingness to take 
responsibility, and even demoralization in Government depart- 
ments, which has been increased by the desire to cut down staff 
in the interests of economy and to find jobs for Republican sup- 
porters, has certainly, even if only temporarily, undermined the 
efficiency of the civil service. To this can be added the attack on the 
President’s power and prestige led by Senator McCarthy, the con- 
gressional attempt to weaken the constitutional separation of 
powers; only recently has the President begun to counter this 
threat to his authority with sufficient firmness. ‘Together these two 
forces have weakened the executive branch of the Government 
and have given the Democrats plenty of evidence for arguing, as 
they do, that the ‘mess’ which they are supposed to have left in 
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Washington has been aggravated during the Republicans’ time in 
office. 

Moreover, the Democrats claim, the most serious result of this 
and of the divisions in the Republican party itself has been that the 
United States has lost the leadership of the free world. This, they 
say, has been clearly shown by the open differences of opinion 
within the Administration, between the Administration and the 
Republican leaders in Congress, and between the United States 
and its allies, over the immediate crisis in Indo-China and the 
long-term problem of South-East Asia. The Republicans, though 
not the President himself, are putting the blame for the whole 
Far Eastern muddle on the ‘loss’ of China under the Democratic 
Administration, but this is an indictment that the Democrats, 
already disgusted at being accused of ‘twenty years of treason’ and 
pro-Communist sympathies, naturally refuse to accept. 

Foreign affairs are therefore bound to be an issue in the election 
campaign, but it is an issue on which the Republicans have the 
advantage unless there is a new outbreak of war between now and 
November. For under the Eisenhower Administration peace, 
uneasy and unsatisfactory though it is, has come to the Far East. 
Furthermore a threatening situation in the Middle East has been 
ameliorated with the assistance, inept though it has sometimes 
seemed, of the United States Government. 

Peace and prosperity count heavily with the average voter on 
the side of the party in power. Americans are no longer dying in 
Korea, prices and incomes are in general, although not on the 
farms, stable and satisfactory and are expected to continue thus. 
These are weighty assets for the Democrats to overcome, even 
though they have on their side the traditional swing of the voting 
pendulum against the party in power in years when there is no 
presidential election. But in such a year the final outcome depends 
to an incalculable but very great extent on the local issues and the 
individual personalities which cannot be assessed in advance or 
from a distance. 


N. B. 





The Salazar Regime and Goa 


PORTUGAL, a country that has stood outside the conflicts and up- 
heavals that have assailed so many other European States during 
the quarter of a century coinciding with Dr Salazar’s regime, has 
now come into the news over the question of her possessions in 
India. 

The pocket-size Indian provinces of Goa, Damao, and Diu on 
the Malabar coast, covering together an area of little more than 
1,500 square miles with a population of not quite 650,000, are all 
that is left of the magnificent trading empire she once had in the 
sub-continent. They have long ceased to be of any real commercial 
value to her. Prime Minister Salazar in a broadcast last April 
presented them as a liability of some significance to the national 
economy; he stated that against their annual contribution to the 
Portuguese revenue of 800,000 escudos they require from the 
exchequer some 7 million escudos each year, in addition to several 
million more for shipping and other subsidies. ‘They offer neither 
jobs nor opportunities—only a few dozen of the 4,500 civil 
servants come from Portugal, and there is a similar predominance 
of native Goans and Indians in business. Although they are by 
now sizeable exporters of manganese and iron ore, most of the 
mining profits go to one of Goa’s rich men, an Indian who owns 
the mines, while banking, in the hands of the Portuguese Banco 
Nacional Ultramarino, has on the whole proved to be of little 
profit. Portugal’s share in the official foreign trade—as distinct 
from smuggling—of the three enclaves does not exceed 10 per cent 
of their imports and 0-5 per cent of their exports, and she is un- 
likely to have a larger interest in their contraband activities which 
are an additional source of irritation to India. 

The view held in Lisbon that India’s claim to these small 
dependencies strikes at the very roots of Portuguese history can- 
not wholly explain the fierceness of its rejection. In the words of 
the doyen of the Goan colony in Lisbon, Professor Gonzalves 
Pereira, the State of India, as the provinces are called, is to the 
Portuguese something more than a mere expanse of territory—‘it 
is the finest event in Portugal’s epoch-making period’. ‘The open- 
ing of the sea route to India by the great Portuguese captain Vasco 
da Gama in 1497 changed the map of the world. The State of 
India, formed in 1505, and from its inception governed in a spirit 
of exemplary racial non-discrimination, set a pattern of ethnic 
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peace which many countries would do well to emulate. Through 
Goa, chosen as its capital in 1510 by Afonso de Albuquerque, the 
most remarkable of all Portuguese governors in the East, India, 
South-East Asia, and ultimately China were bound to the West. 

More powerful empires than Portugal have felt obliged to sever 
their time-honoured links with overseas dependencies. Their ex- 
ample has not discouraged her from stubbornly continuing to offer 
past achievements as a solution to the problems of a new world. It 
has been suggested that Portuguese intransigeance, viewed with 
sympathy by some Western Powers, stems from the current 
strategic value of the possessions in the flank of India: Albu- 
querque’s saying has been recalled: ‘If you lost the whole of India, 
from Goa you could reconquer it.’ In his broadcast last April Dr 
Salazar admitted that his approach to international problems was 
at variance with that of India but, he added, India need have 
no fear that Goa would be set up as a base for hostile operations 
against her. Precise undertakings to this effect were offered. Yet 
even so, India would still run the risk of Portugal’s lending her 
dependencies as strongholds to an organization such as $.E.A.T.O. 
for the enforcement of Far Eastern policies which India does not 
endorse. Hence perhaps the growing insistence of India’s requests 
for their integration with the Union. 

So far Portugal has remained adamant. A year ago Prime 
Minister Salazar declared emphatically that neither with nor with- 
out plebiscite could she cede or transfer any fraction of the 
national territory, and the constitutional incapacity of the Govern- 
ment to alienate any part of Portuguese land was stressed again 
in his refusal this year even to accept the principle of submitting 
the issue to discussion. The Portuguese point to the fact that Goa 
and the other enclaves in India are not colonies, but an integral 
part of the Portuguese Republic, and they declare that the 
Goanese prefer to remain as they are. 

Altogether, Portugal has been asked four times since 1950 to 
transfer her sovereignty over these enclaves to India on the 
grounds that the Indian national liberation movement could not 
halt at their frontiers. In June 1953 India closed her legation in 
Lisbon as it had ‘ceased to serve any practical purpose in view of 
the refusal of the Portuguese Government to discuss the future of 
its Indian territories’. Street demonstrations took place in Bombay 
where some 80,000 Goans are now living, and in other Indian 
towns. A Goan National Congress was set up, and its ‘Freedom 
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for Goa’ Volunteers went into action last July when they occupied 
several villages in the Damao enclave. There was fighting and 
bloodshed. 

Britain, requested to support her oldest ally against a Common- 
wealth nation, made representations in New Delhi which India 
did not take at all kindly. She emphatically repudiated the ‘un- 
warrantable implication’ that the use of force was being contem- 
plated, and deeply regretted that the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment should have made themselves responsible for an expression 
of opinion ‘based on one-sided information’. ‘To similar démarches 
by several Latin countries and the Holy See, she reiterated her view 
that the present tension was caused by Portugal’s ‘resistance to the 
desire of a subject people for freedom from foreign rule’ and that 
India would not be a party to the suppression of a ‘genuine, peace- 
ful national liberation movement’. 

Following reports that on 15 August 1954, the anniversary of 
Indian independence, the Volunteers meant to march into Goa, 
the Portuguese Government advised the Government of the Indian 
Union of its ‘firm resolve to offer forcible resistance’. India’s 
answer was that Portugal had better consider the possible ‘in- 
calculable repercussions among the people of India as a whole’. 
But the march into Goa proved something of a fiasco, and 
the high political temperature dropped when both countries 
agreed to have the facts examined by impartial observers with a 
view to averting the emergence of a new centre of hostilities in Asia. 

[n addition to reaffirming his ancient title-deeds to the State of 
India, the Portuguese Prime Minister has invoked the somewhat 
nebulous ‘spirit of the West’ to justify the continuance of a foreign 
Government on Indian soil. Goa was a light of the West in the land 
of the Orient, and, he said in one of his latest speeches, if anyone 
could represent this light in the East without offence or humilia- 
tion, and without being a source of dissension or danger, that 
country was Portugal. But in view of the already individual 
character of Portugal’s regime, it is understandable that outside 
observers may entertain fears lest her attitude in the present dis- 
pute might tend to weaken her links with other Western countries. 


THE PORTUGUESE BACKGROUND 
[t is difficult to apply an orthodox political label to the system 
Dr Salazar has evolved. He was called into power by the Army 


| 


which overthrew the parliamentary regime in 1926, but although 
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he still enjoys its backing his rule could not possibly be termed a 
military dictatorship. The ubiquity of the police and their numeri- 
cal strength might tempt the observer to call Portugal a Police 
State. While priests are not over-conspicuous, the Roman Catholic 
Church undoubtedly exercises tremendous influence on the theory 
and practice of the ‘New State’. Since Dr Salazar has been at the 
helm some 40,000 laws have been enacted, to say nothing of untold 
bye-laws and regulations. But it is not so much the stress on legisla- 
tion which may give rise to doubts as the arbitrariness to which the 
Government may also resort. True, there is no death penalty, and 
lethal or torture chambers are unthinkable. But the Constitution 
provides for arrest without warrant and detention without trial. 

Disagreement with the regime is not encouraged. At frequent 
intervals its opponents find themselves deprived of liberty, free 
though they are to vote against it at election time. Anomalies of 
this kind abound. As a rule, a few weeks in prison are considered 
sufficient to frighten the citizen out of his anti-Government atti- 
tude. Detention starts grimly with solitary confinement. Later, in 
some country prisons at least, the inmates may even chat with 
passers-by through the windows of their cells opening on to the 
street, read for a University degree, or study correspondence 
courses, some of which—in the English language—they get from 
the British Council. They may be kept in gaol for several years 
before being tried. But they may also be sentenced and released on 
probation, or, contrariwise, may have their sentence extended 
administratively—in the interest of State security. 

Although the Government is frankly hostile to democracy, it 
arranges parliamentary elections from time to time, but neither the 
event nor the Assembly originating from it provide much oppor- 
tunity for political experience. ‘Twenty years ago, when Portugal 
had just 7 million inhabitants, the number of the electorate was 
1,330,268. In 1953, out of a population nearing the g million mark, 
only 1,161,932 were on the electoral register. All the 120 seats in 
the National Assembly then elected were won by the Uniao 
Nacional, the Government party. In Lisbon, Oporto, and Aveiro, 
the only constituencies which the Opposition contested, 20 per 
cent of the votes were cast for its candidates. In contrast, in 1933, 
less than 0-5 per cent of the electorate voted against the regime: 
whether it has loosened its grip or lost popularity in the two de- 
cades since then is a moot question. 

Government officials themselves admit that elections are no 
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yardstick for the size of the opposition. They estimate it at 25 per 
cent of the population, while some non-officials claim that 50 per 
cent would be nearer the truth. But it is an opposition divided in 
itself, and impotent to build up an organization, except, appar- 
ently for the Communists who seem to thrive on persecution. 
Nevertheless, despite their slogans on the walls, there is no Com- 
munist climate in Dr Salazar’s Portugal—as little as there is a 
Fascist climate as we know it, notwithstanding the nationalist 
passion now being whipped up. 

In this haze enshrouding Portugal’s political scene, the observer 
does not easily catch sight of its central figure, Dr Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar, who, chosen haphazardly at a moment of acute 
crisis to nurse the country back to health, is now charged by the 
loyal Opposition with having overstayed his welcome. It is only on 
rare occasions that he shows himself in public. He seldom makes 
speeches which he regards a torture—were it possible, he says, he 
would never make any. He has coined no slogans, wears no uni- 
form, and does without militia or political organization which he 
considers dangerous. The role in which he sees himself is that of a 
dispenser of peace and normality. When he was called to his seat 
of absolute power from his Professor’s chair at Coimbra University, 
the country had just experienced a remarkable currency fraud 
working havoc with the Portuguese finances in a period of general 
economic chaos. The already inflated amount of money in cir- 
culation suffered an almost catastrophic expansion by the injection 
of some 300 million escudos’ worth of banknotes, printed on the 
strength of a counterfeit order in London, and smuggled into 
Portugal—the well-known Portuguese Bank-Note Case. At that 
time a League of Nations Commission, after a visit to Portugal in 
response to an appeal for a loan of {12 million, decided that if it 
was to be granted at all it should be administered by the League 
itself and not by the Portuguese. Portugal did not accept these 
conditions, and the loan was not granted. 

‘Today the escudo is one of the soundest currencies in the 
world, and the accumulated surpluses of the country’s Budgets 
have year by year put into the coffers of the Exchequer the means 
to make possible the realization of a large-scale economic develop- 
ment programme, Portugal’s Six-Year Plan 1953-8. The monu- 
mental power stations now springing up everywhere in Portugal, 
the largest of them surpassed in size only in the United States, are 
as much a testimony to the remarkable economic recovery brought 
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off by Dr Salazar as are the piles of gleaming gold bars one can see 
unprotected in the windows of the banks in Lisbon’s Rua do Ouro. 

But for a post-war boom affecting two of her major exports, 
wolfram and cork, which slightly eased the unbalance of Metro- 
politan Portugal’s external trade, imports have for many years 
now heavily outweighed exports. Portugal’s chief exports are 
extremely sensitive to any changes in the outer world—if political, 
they tend to affect her trade in wolfram, an eminently strategic 
material; if social, they leave their mark on her sales of port wine; 
and if economic they curtail her shipments of tinned fish.? 


PORTUGAL’s Exports AS PERCENTAGE OF IMPORTS 
Year 1925 1935 1945 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Per cent 34 40 79 67 80 68 66 


Were it not for the overseas provinces, and in particular, of 
course, those in East and West Africa, Portugal’s foreign trade 
would be even more out of gear. In them, the overflow of the 
motherland’s products finds its most accessible catchment area— 
over 27 per cent of Portugal’s exports went to these heavily pro- 
tected markets last year, and 16 per cent of her imports came from 
them, chiefly in the form of cheap food and raw materials. Thus, 
for instance, go per cent of all the raw cotton processed in Portu- 
gal’s textile mills are supplied by the colonies—at half the world 
market price—and 8o per cent of all the textiles she exports are 
sold there. Moreover their financial contributions help to keep 
Portugal’s overall payments balance well stocked with dollars from 
the sale of tropical produce, and with sterling earned from trans- 
port services and from the remittances to their families of Portu- 
guese Africans working in the Rand mines. 

Dr Salazar began his political career as a Minister of Finance in 
1928. One by one he added to his tasks the Premiership, Home and 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, and the Colonies, though he has subse- 
quently shed all these offices except that of Prime Minister, which 
he has held ever since 1932. The imprint of his leadership on the 
country’s colonial policy has borne fruit in the increasing coales- 
cence of home and overseas economies, benefiting at present largely 
the mother-country. Concern for the integrity of the Portuguese 
Empire in a rapidly changing world now mingles in the shouts of 


1 Wolfram exports were: 1951, 4,146,908 kg.; 1952, 4,398,077 kg.; 1953, 
3,870,000 kg. Exports of port wine, before the war averaging 70—80,000 pipes 
annually, after the war fell to 30-40,000 pipes a year. Exports of tinned fish 
were: 1925, 52,000 tons; 1950, 24,800 tons; 1953, 39,400 tons. 
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‘Viva Goa’ with defiance to the charge that old-fashioned colonial- 
ism is at the bottom of this new economic nationalism. 

Yet there can be little doubt that many of the ideas and practices 
of Dr Salazar’s regime did in fact originate in bygone days. Before 
the war there was a general consensus of opinion that his ‘Cor- 
porative State’ had been modelled on the pattern of Mussolini’s 
Fascist Italy. Renamed now the ‘New State’ it has tacitly shed a 
number of its former principles without, however, formulating 
new ones to fill the void. 

One of the basic laws of the land, enacted in 1933 together with 
the Constitution, laid down that the State should ‘abjure all in- 
dustrial and commercial exploitations whether in the form of com- 
petition with private enterprises or of monopoly’. But in the post- 
war period circumstances and the lack of enterprise shown by 
private investors have forced the Prime Minister to vest ever wider 
economic powers in the State. Recent measures provide for the 
closing down by the State of sub-standard factories, and for State 
control of all new industries. The important electrification pro- 
gramme, launched just after the war, began by calling into exist- 
ence State-owned power companies. Progressive State interven- 
tion in industry has since put into the hands of the State consider- 
able holdings in enterprises, the profits of which by now finance 
one-sixth of the Budget. Finally, in 1952 dev elopment schemes 
for basic sectors of both industry and agriculture were merged in 
the new Six-Year Plan. 

The plan concentrates on the promotion of industry to absorb 
the rapidly increasing population. But the problem confronting 
Portugal is larger than the mere acceleration of the economic 
machinery so that it can keep pace with the increase in population. 
Admittedly, this alone would be no easy task. Before the first 
World War from 2 to 5 per cent of the population left the country 
each year; today, 1 per cent at the most can emigrate. ‘The birth- 
rate averages 23-5 per thousand, and the density of the population, 
about 150 to the square mile at the beginning of the century, now 
stands at 240. An abundant labour potential, prevented by its 
numbers from forcing wages up, lacks the purchasing power which 
would attract into industry capital now lying idly in the banks or 
spent on personal comfort. ‘The mounting stagnation is best 
illustrated in the rising imports of passenger cars going hand in 
hand with a fall in imports of commercial vehicles—both in town 
and countryside most of the loads are still carried on women’s heads. 
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IMPORTS OF 


Passenger Cars Lorries 
1951 6,119 2,927 
1952 6,564 2,848 
1953 6,896 2,678 


Revenue from taxation represents only 15 per cent of the gross 
national income—less than half the Western average. It is at this 
point that, according to the O.E.E.C., the Government should 
apply its lever to prize up the sluggish capital it would require for a 
more rapid development of the productive forces. But the problem 
is not exclusively financial. Under-employment is most wide- 
spread in agriculture, where yields, incomes, and real wages have 
now been on the decline for several years. Among the farming 
population, Government action would have to thrust deeply into 
the existing property structure. 

A bad year for the country’s external trade has brought the 
people face to face with these domestic economic problems, un- 
noticed in the glow of war-time and post-war prosperity. There is 
some vague realization that they might confute the precepts of 
orthodox economy so successfully applied by Dr Salazar in the 
earlier stages of his regime, and force him on to new and untried 
paths where his strongest supporters would be loath to follow. 

Rumblings of defeat come from different parts of the edifice he 
has erected. He himself has admitted failure in his battle against 
emancipation of women and equality of sexes. A stringent law 
was enacted barring married women from a number of trades and 
professions. A year ago he complained to Miss Garnier, his French 
biographer, that women did not understand that happiness lies in 
renunciation: the leading nations ought to set an example by 
keeping them to the hearth, instead ‘they spread the evil.’ 

The State-controlled employers’ guilds and State-sponsored 
trade unions have never been combined in a single system or given 
the wider scope they anticipated. The elected Assembly sits for 
three months a year without any parliamentary functions to per- 
form. The President of the Republic needs the Prime Minister’s 
placet for his acts. There is thus a jumble of personalities, associa- 
tions, councils, unions, and chambers incapable of functioning 
either individually or collectively unless Dr Salazar provides the 
counterpoise. But if not he, whose prestige and power would be 
such as to establish an equilibrium among half-finished institutions 
relying for their manipulation on their creator? He himself is held 
in universal esteem. The respect he enjoys has so far held in check 
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the rising discontent among the wage earners at their extremely 
low standards of living. But at the other end of the scale, among 
the moneyed classes, there is the haunting fear that his regime, 
having reached an impasse, might see no other way out but to 
encroach on their status, their assets, and their income. And even 
Dr Salazar’s closest followers cannot help blaming him for his 
neglect to provide for some organization to hold together State 
and society when he can no longer do so. 

The nation has had its views obscured by censorship, its initia- 
tive stifled by a surfeit of legislation, and its interest in public 
affairs diverted into the artificial channels of commercial sports. 
(The Portuguese themselves say that they are given three “Vitamin 
Fs’: football, folksong, and Fatima, the great Catholic pilgrimage 
centre.) Thus having failed to provide for an alternative to his 
inimitable single-handed rule, Dr Salazar must go on defending 
with fierce determination the status quo wherever he sees it 
threatened. Altogether he has been in office longer than all the 
Republic’s Prime Ministers taken together. He has changed the 
face of his country beyond recognition. Illiteracy among the young 
has disappeared. A good measure of social insurance has been 
introduced. But peace and normality have been bought at the price 
of vigour. Yet, if inertia and apathy are removed, unrest might be 
set free. 


E. B. 


Brazil and her Expanding Economy 


‘Ir is an unhappy fact,’ said Sir Geoffrey Thompson, her Majesty’s 
Ambassador to Brazil, speaking recently in Rio de Janeiro at the 
Annual General Meeting of the British Chamber of Commerce, 
‘that Latin America gets little publicity in Britain, and, broadly 
speaking, there seems to be insufficient imaginative grasp among 
our people of the opportunities this continent has to offer. We have 
our enthusiasts for trade within the Commonwealth and the 
Empire, for trade with China or Russia, for trade with Europe, 
with the Near and Middle East. But there seems to be lacking any 
Latin-American lobby in Parliament, the press, or anywhere else, 
4 
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and here, I think, is one reason why we are falling behind some 
other nations. To too many at home, Latin America remains a 
mysterious continent of comic-opera revolutions and of debtor 
Governments. There is small understanding of its vast spaces, its 
dynamism, its self-confidence, its resources, or its astonishing pro- 
gress during the last two or three decades. . . . To fight against this 
strange myopia is, as well I know personally, a discouraging busi- 
ness, but in all our interests, both personal and national, we should 
never cease doing so, for what is at issue is nothing more nor less 
than our commercial stake in Latin America, threatened today as 
never before.’ 

Anyone concerned in this country with the affairs of Latin 
America will agree wholeheartedly with Sir Geoffrey Thompson, 
for, even though some progress has been made, the rapidly 
increasing importance of that part of the world demands that much 
more attention should be paid to its affairs than has been the case 
so far. Here is a group of countries with a total population of about 
175 million which, according to the Population Research Bureau of 
Washington D.C., will rise to 550 million by the end of this cen- 
tury, whilst, according to the same organization, the combined 
populations of the United States and Canada, in the same time, 
will only have reached some 250 million. These figures alone are 
eloquent enough. But perhaps the most important thing about 
Latin America is its relative stability and the scope it offers for 
economic expansion. Contrast it, for instance, with most of the 
countries of Asia and the Far East generally, already, in so many 
cases, overpopulated, and faced with prospects which experts have 
described as catastrophic, unless something is done sooner than at 
present appears likely to check the uncontrolled rise in the birth 
rate. Contrast Latin America again with Africa, whose develop- 
ment may well be retarded by racial conflict. Or take again the 
Middle East. What are the prospects of stability there? 

All the countries of South America have been independent 
States for well over a century. Consequently, there are no ‘indepen- 
dence movements’ to dissipate their energies, or to be exploited, as 
they so often are, by Communists. It is a continent which is re- 
markably free from racial conflict. And there is room in Latin 
America for many hundreds of millions. It would not be fanciful 
to imagine, therefore, that, given its vast and varied natural 
resources, Latin America is destined to achieve a material advance 
as spectacular as the United States. A further relevant factor can 
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be found in another American report—the Paley report, published 
some three years ago—which estimated that, in another twenty- 
five years’ time, many of the natural resources of the United States 
will have been largely exhausted, whilst in Latin America all the 
indications point to continuing expansion of production. Here is, 
indeed, an excellent example—in spite of the ups and downs on the 
way—of an expanding economy. 

This general picture has no doubt been oversimplified. And it 
may perhaps be irritating to some that articles dealing with Latin 
America should so often nowadays take the form of a special plea 
for greater awareness of its potentialities. But, granted the present 
and increasing importance of that part of the world, both as a 
market for exports and as a source of raw materials, it would seem 
entirely wrong and short-sighted that it should continue to be 
treated—or even to give the impression of being treated—in what 
might be called a ‘residual’ manner. 

What has been said about Latin America in general applies with 
special force to Brazil—a country which occupies roughly one- 
third of the total area of the sub-continent, and whose present 
population of about 55 million is not far short of one-third of the 
total population of Latin America. If present trends continue, the 
population of Brazil should reach 150 million well before the end of 
the present century. 

Brazil is particularly fortunate in several ways. To begin with, 
despite her enormous territory and relatively sparse population, 
she is a homogeneous nation, there being no question of any 
minorities struggling for self-determination. There is not even the 
duality to be found in some Spanish-American republics, in some 
of which the local Indian dialects are spoken more than Spanish, 
the official language. In Brazil, for all practical purposes, only 
Portuguese is spoken, from the frontier of French Guiana, in the 
north, to the southernmost tip of the country, where it borders on 
Uruguay. The pure native Indians number, at most, a few hundred 
thousand, and are to be found mostly in the forests of the Amazon 
basin and Mato Grosso. The rest have been absorbed in the racial 
melting pot of Brazil, which, in addition to the Portuguese, has 
received millions of immigrants from Italy, Syria and the Lebanon, 
Germany, Poland and other Slav countries, Japan, and elsewhere. 
There is also a very large negro element—the descendants of the 
millions of slaves imported from Africa up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Happily, however, the process of miscegena- 
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tion has gone on smoothly, with a remarkable freedom from racial 
antagonisms. Indeed, Brazil has been rightly envied for the 
absence of racial friction; though it would not be correct to say that 
there is no prejudice at all against negroes, such prejudice as exists 
would be more correctly described as social preference for the 
white than racial prejudice against the negro, since the negroes still 
form, by and large, the poorest sector of the community. All are 
equal before the law, and acts of racial discrimination are, in fact, 
punishable by law. This unity in diversity, and the racial harmony 
which exists in Brazil, are surely powerful factors making for 
orderly progress. 

The development of the country has until recently been rela- 
tively slow. Up to 1914 its industries were insignificant, and 
Brazil had to import practically the whole of her requirements of 
manufactured goods, both capital and consumer. Her exports were 
limited almost entirely to primary products. The first World War, 
however, provided a decisive stimulus to Brazil’s nascent consumer 
goods industries, owing to the difficulty of importing such goods 
from her traditional suppliers. And when the war ended protective 
tariffs were imposed against the foreign product. A second im- 
portant stimulus to the industrialization of Brazil was the slump of 
the ’thirties. As the terms of trade were almost invariably against 
the countries producing primary commodities, the prices of her 
exports sank far lower, relatively, than those of her imports, which 
Brazil found it necessary to restrict; this led in turn to the setting 
up of many more new industries. This process was accelerated 
even more by the second World War, and today Brazil not only 
makes most of the consumer goods she requires, but has begun to 
develop heavy industry as well. 

For good or ill, the old days are gone for ever. As Brazil looks at 
the world, and sees that the most prosperous countries with the 
highest standards of living are those with solidly established indus- 
tries; as Brazilians recollect their own experience of disastrous 
fluctuations in the prices of primary commodities; and as they 
survey the international situation, with the possibility (which 
unfortunately cannot yet be dismissed) of yet another war, it 
would appear only natural that Brazil should go ahead with indus- 
trialization. It is realized, of course, that there are disadvantages. 
For instance, it is felt that the high protective tariff imposed 
against the foreign article—not to mention other import difficulties 
—has given some national industries too big a margin of advantage, - 
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enabling them to charge excessively high prices. Then again, owing 
to the preoccupation with industrial development, insufficient at- 
tention has been paid to the development and opening up of the 
interior, and there has been a drain of workers away from agri- 
cultural areas, owing to the attraction of higher wages and better 
living conditions in the cities. But there can be no question of 
putting the clock back. After all, the economic growing pains of 
Brazil are not so very different from those experienced by the 
United States during the nineteenth century, and even later. And 
the reason is the same—a trend from basic agricultural pursuits to 
industrialization, which occurs inevitably in growing and progres- 
sive countries. 

The great problem in Brazil is to open up the country. It cannot 
be denied that for some time now far too great a proportion of the 
country’s resources have been consumed in the construction of 
sky-scrapers and in speculative enterprises in the cities, where 
fortunes have been made in real estate. And there is much concern 
about the relative neglect of the interior. For until the country is 
properly opened up, its vast resources must remain largely un- 
tapped, and it will not progress as rapidly as it might, whilst in- 
dustry itself will be deprived of an immense potential market. 

Lack of transport has all along been the main retarding influence 
on development. There is a reasonably good railway network in 
the south, and a smaller and much poorer one in the north-east. 
But elsewhere the railways, where they exist, peter out a few 
hundred miles inland at the most. Except in the south, Brazil has, 
as it were, only been nibbled at the edge. But she has reached 
a critical stage of her development, and once ‘over the hump’, 
once the opening up of the country really gets under way and 
Brazilians begin to colonize their own vast hinterland, it is almost 
bound to gather momentum very rapidly. There are, in fact, 
important plans for the development of transport, and large loans 
have been raised in the U.S.A. for the improvement of port 
facilities and the modernization and expansion of railways, whilst 
the Government has undertaken an extensive programme of road 
construction. And much is being done to harness the immense 
resources of hydro-electric power from Brazil’s great rivers. 

The truly exciting possibilities opened up by such developments 
are exemplified by what is happening in north-eastern Brazil. ‘This 
potentially very rich region has few industries, the main reason 
being lack of power. It suffers also from periodic droughts, and 
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when these are really serious people emigrate to the south in their 
thousands, arriving there in a state of utter destitution. Some years 
ago, however, it was decided to construct at Paulo Afonso, on the 
river Sao Francisco, a hydro-electric generating plant, designed, 
when completed, to supply the whole of the north-eastern ‘bulge’, 
and including the State of Bahia as far south as the capital, Salva- 
dor, with cheap and abundant electricity. Financed partly by the 
Brazilian Government and private Brazilian subscribers and 
partly by a loan from the World Bank, the work was taken in hand, 
and in the course of the next few months the first two 60,000 KW 
generators should go into service at the Paulo Afonso hydro- 
electric station, said to be the largest development project ever 
undertaken in South America. In its final phases, this Brazilian 
“TVA’, with a potential of goo,ooo KW, may turn a territory three 
times the size of the British Isles into a region of great wealth and 
economic activity, altering radically the industrial and economic 
map of Brazil. An American observer who worked with the joint 
Brazil-U.S. Commission on a survey of the falls described Paulo 
Afonso’s main fall as probably the greatest single concentrated 
power unit known; and when the writer was in Recife a few months 
ago he was told that industrialists from Sao Paulo were already 
beginning to consider the building of factories in the area. All this 
will benefit not only the north-east, bringing a new prosperity to 
the region and raising the standard of life of the people there; it 
will also benefit the country as a whole in that it should at least 
reduce the traditional exodus to the south and thus help to bring 
about a better distribution of population, nearly a quarter of which 
(together with two-thirds of Brazil’s industrial production) is 
concentrated in the Federal District of Rio de Janeiro, and in the 
State of Sdo Paulo, which together comprise only 3 per cent of 
Brazil’s territory. 

The cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo do in fact act as very 
powerful magnets, and Sao Paulo in particular—already the most 
populous city of Brazil—has been growing at a fabulous rate. It is 
also the biggest industrial centre in Latin America. But in spite of 
the justifiable pride of the ‘Paulistanos’ in their great city, the 
writer, when he was there in January, heard expressions of concern 
at what many considered a too rapid growth, with which public 
services had not been able to keep pace. But these are the almost 
inevitable concomitants of expansion. For instance, Brazil is 
growing so fast that it is estimated that her need of electric power 
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doubles about every six years. The capital investment of the 
Canadian Company whose operating subsidiaries supply about 
50 per cent of the country’s hydro-electric power is about 700 
million dollars. But it is estimated that one and a half thousand 
million dollars will be needed in the next ten years, if the minimum 
demands foreseen for electricity, telephone services, gas, etc. are to 
be met in the territory which it serves—mainly the cities of Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos. The company’s present generating 
capacity is of about one million kilowatts. It has undertaken one of 
the greatest construction programmes in the world today, which 
should give it, by 1956, an additional 790,000 kilowatts—and even 
this, according to estimates, will still be 200,000 kilowatts short of 
demand. An interesting point about Sao Paulo’s growing pains is 
that they appear to be helping to distribute industry more evenly 
throughout the country. Already, owing to the problem of elec- 
tricity supply, the phenomenal price of land, and other such 
factors, people are beginning to build factories in other places— 
such as Campinas, in the interior of the State of Sio Paulo, where 
Dunlop’s big new factory was opened recently. Another centre is 
Belo Horizonte, the capital of the State of Minas Gerais, where a 
new industrial quarter is rising on the outskirts of the city. These 
are but two examples of the scope for expansion which exists in 
Brazil where the ‘margin of error’ can be much greater than in most 
other countries, for her expanding economy can withstand experi- 
ments whose failure would elsewhere spell disaster. 

In common with other countries of Latin America, an important 
trend in Brazil, especially during the last two or three decades, has 
been nationalism, and in particular economic nationalism—not 
unnatural in relatively new countries, anxious to achieve economic 
independence as well as political and cultural emancipation. In 
Brazil, as elsewhere, it has manifested itself in a certain resentment 
which has sometimes been shown against foreign capital in general 
and against the foreign ownership of public utility and railway 
companies in particular. Most of these, it is true, have been 
nationalized since the war; but though nationalism in Brazil has 
never developed into the extreme xenophobia of some other coun- 
tries, it still makes itself felt in the suspicion with which the par- 
ticipation of foreign investment in the development of the country 
is regarded by many. Nevertheless, conditions are changing, and 
certainly the Government seems to be increasingly aware of the 
desirability of attracting capital from abroad. Indeed, many people 
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with whom the writer spoke in Brazil deplored the decision which 
was finally approved recently by Congress, after much discussion 
and in the face of a great deal of opposition, prohibiting the par- 
ticipation of foreign capital in the exploitation of the country’s oil 
resources, believed to be considerable. The critics of this decision 
affirm that it represents a surrender to nationalistic prejudices, 
which may well prolong considerably Brazil’s dependence on 
imports for practically the whole of her oil requirements. 

There seem to be several explanations of the greater confidence 
to be observed in Brazil in relation to capital from abroad. To 
begin with, the country is far too big for any one foreign concern 
to become so powerful that, as has happened elsewhere, it comes to 
be regarded as the real power behind the throne. Then again, the 
increasing power and importance of Brazil, and above all its 
expanding economy, have given it a new confidence vis-a-vis the 
traditional industrial nations of the world. Brazilians feel that, in 
the long run, these nations will need Brazil much more than Brazil 
will need them, and this levelling up of bargaining power should 
increasingly weaken the traditional nationalistic reaction to the 
participation of foreign capital in the development of the country. 

The scope for foreign investment in Brazil is obviously enor- 
mous, and now that the psychological barriers seem to be dis- 
appearing there appears to be no reason why methods should not 
be evolved of supplying it on terms acceptable to both sides—and 
to the advantage of both. It is strongly to be hoped that Britain 
will not be backward in this respect. Certainly other countries 
seem to be only too well aware of the possibilities. American indus- 
try has invested enormous sums in Brazil, and factories are being 
put up by German, Italian, French, Swedish, and other interests. 

Nor are the possibilities open to British industry in Brazil 
limited to establishing local factories. Even in the U.S.A. there is 
still a valuable market for high quality textiles and other goods 
from Britain. But there is no doubt that the market for many 
imported consumer goods in Brazil will diminish with growing 
industrialization, and manufacturers who are not prepared to erect 
factories there will eventually be eliminated from the market. On 
the other hand, the internal market for goods of all kinds continues 
to expand in Brazil, not only on account of the rapidly increasing 
population, but also because the general standard of living is con- 
stantly rising. There is in fact room for a greatly expanded Anglo- 
Brazilian trade, though it is changing in nature. 
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Anglo-Brazilian trade has admittedly been beset with many 
difficulties during the past two or three years. Owing to a com- 
bination of circumstances which caused some Brazilian commodi- 
ties—mainly cotton—to be out-priced in the world’s markets, 
there was a serious accumulation of commercial debts to British 
exporters, arrears piling up to over {60 million in some two years. 
sut the present situation seems to be more promising. The agree- 
ment concluded last November appears to have been about the 
best that could have been reached in the circumstances, even 
though certain aspects of it have been criticized. ‘The main criti- 
cism is that, after amortization and interest payments, too little is 
left over, from Brazil’s earnings of sterling, for the needs rs 
current trade. But by last June the arrears had been reduced, i 
one way or another, from some £65 million to about £39 illen: 

The time taken to pay off this debt, and the prospects for 
British exports to Brazil, will, of course, depend to a very large 
extent on how much the United Kingdom is able to import from 
Brazil, thus providing the latter with the necessary sterling. And 
now that commodity prices in Brazil are again roughly in line with 
world prices, it is to be hoped that her exports to the United 
Kingdom will increase considerably. As Sir Geoffrey ‘Thompson 
said, in the speech already quoted from: ‘For good or ill, Brazil is 
wedded to bilateral trade and she cannot spend the sterling she 
does not possess. She is, moreover, being wooed by the Germans, 
the Americans, and the Japanese. . . . These countries, who fully 
share the view . . . that there is no area in the world developing 
with greater rapidity than the Latin American continent—and 
[ would add that in this development this vast and wealthy 
country is in the van—are ready to take the long view and the risks 
that are inseparable from it. It would be strange indeed if Brazil, to 
whom the United Kingdom market under existing conditions is 
not vital and who can obtain such consumer goods as she requires 
from other than United Kingdom sources, should not meet smiles 
with smiles’. Later in the same speech Sir Geoffrey said: ‘As much 
f this competition is subsidized in one way or another by Govern- 
ments, British industry will need effective help if it is to meet our 
rivals on anything like equal terms. . . . Since bilateral trade agree- 
ments do not fit in with our general trade policy, I can think of no 
more effective means of helping British exporters than to assist 
them to finance the orders they receive from countries such as 
this, whose development will always be in advance of their 
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financial resources and who therefore need time in which to pay.’ 

Competition in this increasingly important market is becoming 
keener every day. It is not merely a matter of credit, nor is there 
any question of British exporters being able to sell all they can 
spare, provided only that exchange difficulties are cleared away. 
No doubt criticisms of the ‘take it or leave it’ attitude of British 
exporters have often been exaggerated, but unhappily they are not 
without foundation. Too often specifications are still in English 
weights and measures, and catalogues continue to be sent out in 
English. Like all buyers, the Brazilian buyer likes to be wooed, and 
the Germans, at any rate, are well aware of the importance of 
making things as easy as possible for the potential customer. 

News received from Brazil as this article goes to press has given 
rise to a certain amount of anxiety as to the immediate future. On 
the political front, the attempt to assassinate a prominent opposi- 
tion newspaper editor, in which members of President Vargas’s 
personal guard appear to have been involved, has rallied the 
opposition to the regime, leading to demands for the President’s 
resignation. The dissatisfaction which undoubtedly exists is due 
in no small measure to the present Administration’s inability to 
check the inflationary spiral. In addition, the country faces new 
balance of payments difficulties, due to the recent sharp decline in 
coffee sales, which appears to have been the reason for the latest 
devaluation of the currency. 

Nevertheless, similar difficulties in the past have not checked 
the progress of Brazil, and certainly no country dependent for its 
existence on foreign trade—not even a country with a great colonial 
empire—can afford to disregard the opportunities of Brazil’s 
expanding economy. W.A.T. 


Some Characteristics of the Younger 


Generation in Western Germany 


THE results of a poll held at the turn of the year 1953-4 to deter- 
mine the general attitude of German youth, male and female, 
towards the problems facing Germany have just been published. 
As was to be expected, they furnish food for thought, though on 
the whole they give little ground for alarm and do not substantiate 
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some of the more sensational views that have recently found cur- 
rency in Britain and, especially, in France. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the poll only covered a very small cross- 
section of the population. 

The poll was undertaken by the E.M.N.I.D. Institute for Public 
Opinion in Bielefeld with funds provided by the German branch 
of an international commercial organization.’ ‘The results fill a 
book of 344 pp.? E.M.N.I.D. is regarded in Germany as one of the 
most serious public polls. It works with the relevant Ministries in 
Bonn and with semi-Governmental organizations. Beyond pro- 
viding the funds, the organization concerned left this inquiry 
entirely in the hands of E.M.N.I.D. and its expert advisers. The 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Youth Institute in Munich was also consulted. A 
total of 1,498 young people in ninety-five areas of the Federal 
Republic (only) were interviewed and their answers were closely— 
if anything, too closely—analysed. The inquiry was thus extremely 
‘thorough’ as befits a German academic undertaking. 

Particulars of the ‘interviewees’ show that they were divided 
almost equally between youths and girls. Of those interviewed, 
56 per cent were Protestant (‘Evangelical’) and 38 per cent Roman 
Catholic (whereas the population as a whole is split into two 
more nearly equal parts); 6 per cent did not give their religion. As 
to age, 55 per cent were born between 1929 and 1934 and the 
remainder between 1935 and 1938. 

The educational ‘breakdown’ of those questioned showed 77 per 
cent from the Volksschule or elementary school; 12 per cent from a 
medium grade school (Mittelschule), and 10 per cent with higher 
education (Oberschule). No less than 27 per cent had come as 
refugees into the Federal territory since 1945. Of the total, 35 per 
cent were the children of workers. 

Among the principal themes on which the 86 questions were 
based were: “The Attitude of Youth towards the Community in 
General’; ‘Education’; “The Choice of a Career’; ‘Religion’; 
‘Cinema, Press, and Radio’; ‘Politics’, and ‘Marriage’. 

Beginning with the behaviour of young people among them- 
selves, we find that organized sport or athletics claims the interest 
of 45 per cent of the boys and 38 per cent of the girls; 46 per cent 
of boys go camping in summer; 28 per cent favour the wearing of 
uniform, and 70 per cent that of a distinguishing badge. However, 


| Shell. 


* Fugend zwischen 15 und 24. Eine Untersuchung zur Situation der deutschen 
Jugend. Gieseking, Bielefeld, 1954. No price given. 
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70 per cent are opposed to State-run youth organizations (to which 
in Hitler’s day all had to belong). Spare-time occupations, now 
entirely free, comprise for 23 per cent sport; 22 per cent reading; 
21 per cent hobbies, such as stamp-collecting, hiking, etc. The 
cinema attracts 83 per cent at least once monthly, 27 per cent once 
a fortnight, 12 per cent once a week, and 7 per cent oftener. The 
size of the village or town in which they live plays its part here. 
Of the cinema-goers, 13 per cent prefer films of some artistic 
value, 7 per cent films of adventure, and 6 per cent love stories. 

The qualities required for a future wife or husband are perhaps 
not formulated in quite the same way as Anglo-Saxon young 
people might choose, and a comparison, if one were available on 
the British side, might be of interest. Of the boys, 40 per cent asked 
for ‘good housewifely characteristics’; 16 per cent for ‘kindness, 
love, and comradeship’; 14 per cent for ‘a smart appearance’; 14 
per cent for ‘industriousness’; 12 per cent for ‘fidelity’; 10 per 
.cent for ‘economical habits’, and only 3 per cent for ‘money of her 
own’. The total here is far more than 100 per cent; this is owing to 
combinations of characteristics favoured sometimes by the same 
person. Among girls, fidelity is the foremost demand on the 
feminine side (24 per cent, as against 12 per cent of boys); next 
comes a general call for ‘love, kindness, and comradeship’ (in that 
order); 20 per cent require ‘good character’, and no less than 34 
per cent ‘ability, productivity, and industry’. Religiousness, a 
quality that even the most casual observer cannot fail to note in 
Germany, is called for specifically by 1 per cent of the males and 
3 per cent of the females. 

How far a tendency to obedience is a specifically German 
quality was tested by a request for views on the saying: “The 
young should obey and not criticize.’ With this 47 per cent of 
males and 53 per cent of females agreed, a figure which rose to 
60 per cent in the case of the daughters of agricultural workers. 

A few children found some initial difficulty in answering the 
question ‘What qualities should a good teacher have?’ but gt per 
cent knew what they wanted. Of these, 42 per cent called for 
‘teaching ability’, 31 per cent for ‘kindness and not too much 
severity’. ‘Cleverness,’ ‘justice’, and ‘authority’ followed. 

A proportion ranging from 62 per cent to 80 per cent according 
to the parents’ status (agricultural workers being the highest and 
those with fixed incomes the lowest) thought that the education 
which they themselves had received from their parents was on the 
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right lines. ‘More severity’ was demanded by 4 per cent, ‘kindness 
and indulgence’ by 6 per cent, ‘more modernity’ by 8 per cent. 

‘What historical German figure do you admire most?’ This 
question was understood by the candidates to be a political one 
and was answered accordingly, but only 64 per cent answered it 
at all. Of these, 17 per cent of the youths and 12 per cent of the 
girls gave their vote to Bismarck, and it is noteworthy that of 
the most highly-educated group 23 per cent selected the Iron 
Chancellor. Next came Frederick the Great (6 per cent) followed 
by a dead heat between Hitler, Rommel, Hindenburg, Charle- 
magne, Goethe, and Luther, all of whom received 3 per cent. 

Of the candidates above school age, 80 per cent were already 
following an occupation. Of these, 55 per cent were satisfied and 
20 per cent were not. The reasons for their choice of occupation 
varied: 36 per cent had been able to enter the career to which they 
themselves had aspired; 30 per cent had ‘no objection’ to their 
job; 11 per cent said that they had chosen it from motives of 
security, and g per cent had followed in their fathers’ footsteps—a 
proportion which rose to 27 per cent among the children of land- 
workers. Of interest in a country of long hours, hard work, and 
somewhat restricted social benefits is the fact that only 6 per cent 
found their work fatiguing or unpleasant and only 3 per cent called 
the pay ‘bad’. The girls were more easily satisfied than the youths. 

The choice of reading matter was inquired into closely. ‘The 
answers showed that 76 per cent of the males and 64 per cent of 
the females read a daily paper. Of these 18 per cent turned first 
to the local pages, 14 per cent to the sporting items, 13 per cent to 
the political columns and leading articles, 11 per cent to features, 
g per cent to advertisements, and 4 per cent to the police reports. 

The theatre is of course a great attraction in the larger towns 
where 59-79 per cent attended regularly, 14 per cent of them 
being chiefly impressed by opera and ro per cent preferring oper- 
ettes and classical pieces; modern ‘problem plays’ followed with 
g per cent. The cinema we have already dealt with. Television is 
practically unknown in Germany though it is being gradually 
introduced. From 49 per cent to 82 per cent of the young people, 
however, listen to the radio. Light music is preferred by 30 per 
cent, plays by 10 per cent, and classical music by the same pro- 
portion; sport attracts 6 per cent; broadcasts for schools and 
young people and also sports programmes are heard by 8 per cent, 
the news by 6 per cent, jazz by 4 per cent, and religious pro- 
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grammes by 1 per cent (these are the girls between 18 and 21). 

A question about ‘favourite tunes’ produced a wide response, 
only 13 per cent being unable to state a preference. This was in 
19 per cent of cases for ‘jolly’ popular songs, in 13 per cent for 
sentimental ones, 11 per cent for concert airs, 10 per cent for folk- 
songs, 9 per cent for operette, and 4 per cent for operatic tunes. 

Two fanciful questions regarding the fulfilment of wish-dreams 
were intercalated before the more serious ones were resumed. They 
both began with ‘If’. ‘If you were suddenly given DM.1,000 (£85), 
what would you do with it?’ was the first. They would save it, 
said 16 per cent of youths and girls alike. But 15 per cent would 
spend it on furniture or otherwise ‘on the house’ (here the girls 
predominated and in the case of those between twenty-one and 
twenty-five were as many as 33 per cent). The youths were only in 
favour of this method of spending the money to the extent of 12 
per cent. The purchase of clothing attracted 14 per cent of the 
whole and that of motor-cycles or scooters 13 per cent; travel 
would have been chosen by 12 per cent, and g per cent would have 
‘given something to help others’ if the ‘if’ had materialized. Not 
quite 1 per cent would have gambled or indulged in a spending 
spree. The other question was: ‘What would you do if you could 
make yourself invisible?’ Here the good fairies were not so much in 
evidence: 32 per cent had no answer ready, and 8 per cent said 
that it was a silly question—the thing couldn’t be done. Of the 
males 11 per cent and of the females 20 per cent would like to ‘spy 
on someone’ who thought he or she was unobserved; 11 per cent 
of the males and 7 per cent of the females would like to play tricks 
to their own advantage. The same proportion would like to travel 
about. ‘I‘wo contrary trends were found with 5 per cent willing to 
do good unseen, and 3 per cent to ‘steal money’. 

‘Two questions which were intended to clear up the views of the 
young towards certain Biblical precepts led to a certain amount of 
confusion, though the answers in each case seem interesting. They 
asked for the examinee’s standpoint towards, on the one hand, ‘An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’, and on the other hand 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’. Curiously enough, the answers 
overlapped. About 60 per cent of the youths and 40 per cent of the 
girls agreed with the Mosaic command, while 84 per cent of all 
candidates also stood by the Christian one. There was little differ- 
ence between the denominations. Knowledge of the Bible was most 
widespread among the girls, and quotations from the New Testa- 
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ment were recognized by 47 per cent of them. Of the youths, 40 
per cent had no knowledge at all of the Bible. 

The subject of prayer was one on which there was some reluct- 
ance to answer, but the 63 per cent who were prepared to do so 
fell into groups showing, as might have been expected, that 50 per 
cent more girls prayed than boys. The figures were: Yes, 42 per 
cent; No, 21 per cent. Protestants prayed less than Catholics, the 
figures being 35 per cent and 54 per cent. Church attendance again 
claimed more girls than boys. The curious period of one month 
was taken as a basis for the inquiry, and in this 53 per cent of boys 
and 64 per cent of girls went to church ‘at least once’. For Pro- 
testants the proportions for both sexes together were 47 : 53, for 
Catholics 80 : 20, in favour of church-going. In the larger towns 
only 45 per cent of the young people went regularly to church. 

Burning problems of national policy were then approached. In 
the first place the questioners were concerned to find out whether 
the German State in its present form would be defended by the 
young people if it were to be attacked in public discussion. For its 
defence there were 71 per cent of the boys and 67 per cent of the 
girls. Of these, 82 per cent were the children of persons in inde- 
pendent posts and 79 per cent those of officials. No answer was 
given by 10 per cent. The most critical of the republican form of 
State were girls between twenty-one and twenty-five (24 per cent) 
and the children of pensioners, the disabled, and others with small 
fixed incomes (36 per cent), then agricultural workers (32 per 
cent), and unskilled workers (23 per cent). 

Compulsory military service showed a division of opinion. 
Asked whether it was ‘the best education for a young man’ 55 per 
cent said ‘yes’, with the girls slightly in the majority, and 41 per 
cent denied it (this time with the males leading by 9g per cent). 
Here again the children of land workers showed 87 per cent for it 
and those of officials 48 per cent against it. A further question, 
‘Does a man look better in uniform?’, brought 53 per cent of votes 
from the girls and 46 per cent from the youths. Children from the 
country were the most enthusiastic. “Ihe flag means more than 
life itself’ was a thesis with a majority of 67 per cent against it. 

“Would you like to be a soldier?’ was the next question. ‘No’, 
said 79 per cent of those between twenty-one and twenty-five, 
but 36 per cent of new arrivals in the Federal territory (including 
therefore refugees from the Russian Zone) said ‘Yes’. Only one 
per cent refrained from answering. The question was pressed. 
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Those who had said ‘No’ were asked whether ‘in exceptional cir- 
cumstances’ they might change their mind. Not so, said 28 per 
cent—‘no’ meant ‘no’. A total of 25 per cent of the males conceded 
that ‘for defence’ they would be prepared to join the forces; 8 per 
cent in case of conscription. Small percentages imposed con- 
ditions: ‘If treated well and given full rights’ (4 per cent); ‘In 
peace time only’ (2 per cent); “Io liberate the Eastern Zone and 
East Germany’ (1 per cent), ‘In a German army’ (1 per cent). 
Germany ought to be an equal member of a European Association 
of Powers, said 65 per cent, while 28 per cent wished her to be an 
independent State. 

The name of President Heuss was unknown to 11 per cent, 
and that of the Chancellor, Dr Adenauer, to 6 per cent. A some- 
what loaded question: ‘Would it be better to leave policy to the 
man who controls the power of the State?’ (Dr Adenauer) pro- 
duced a negative majority (males 62, females 53 per cent). 

Only 11 per cent spoke favourably of Hitler; 47 per cent were 
opposed to him, in some cases violently so, but 35 per cent found 
nothing to say. The 11 per cent praised his ‘courage and will- 
power’, his oratory, and his simple life. One per cent found him 
‘capable’ and a man who ‘wanted what was best’. Hitler was 
responsible for the lost war, according to g per cent. Other 
explanations for losing it were ‘superior power against Germany’, 
37 per cent; ‘treachery’, 11 per cent; ‘bad leadership’, 7 per cent; 
‘because we began it’, 1 per cent. Only 1 per cent considered that 
the war was lost as a result of the Allied air attacks. 

The Jewish question was raised indirectly in an inquiry whether 
marriage between a non-Jew and a Jew could be successful. The 
answers were almost exactly 50 : 50. So quickly have the lessons 
taught by Hitler been forgotten. 

To sum up: ability and willingness to think for themselves and 
a disinclination to accept ready-made views were among the most 
interesting features of the replies given by this small cross-section 
of German young people interviewed. Parrot-like reactions 
seemed to have disappeared—superseded, if not by great wisdom, 
at least by a readiness to look at the point of view of others and to 
try to understand it. Disillusionment was found coupled with pro- 
gress, and cynicism with a determination to learn. One can only 
wish that the numbers interviewed had been ten times as great. 

E. B. W. 
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